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A SKETCH OF MAYOR SAYLES J. BOWEN. 
By William Tindall. 

(Read before the Society, March 18, 1913.) 

The leading residents of the City of Washington 
from the time of its establishment, were zealous in 
advocating projects to make it the fitting capital of a 
great nation. The avidity with which they committed 
the credit of the city to the project of constructing the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, by subscribing $1,000,000 
in stock for the construction of that work, shows that 
they were not lacking in public-spirited enterprise, not- 
withstanding it was afterwards found that the obliga- 
tion was too great a burden for the limited resources 
of the city to bear, and Congress under the patriotic 
exhortation of Senator Samuel M. Southard, assumed 
the debt by its Act of May 20, 1836. While they thus 
accomplished much to that end in a desultory way, the 
artistic development of the plan of the city as it is at 
present, practically commenced in 1868 to 1870, under 
the administration of Mayor Sayles Jenks Bowen. 

Mr. Bowen was born in the township of Scipio, 
Cayuga County, in the State of New York, on October 
13, 1813, and died on December 16, 1896, at what was 
then 3055 Q Street in the City of Washington, and is 
buried in the Congressional Cemetery. His parents 
were from Massachusetts and were among the first 
settlers of that county. 

He worked on his father's farm until he attained 
his majority; received a good academic education, and 
from the age of seventeen taught school during the 
winter season. On July 2, 1835, he was married to 
Mary Barker, daughter of John A. Barker, of Venice 
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in the county above mentioned. Two female children 
were born of this marriage, both of whom died in this 
City in their childhood. After the death of his first 
wife he married Mrs. Bessie B. Bentley, who survived 
him. 

It was not my privilege to be acquainted with Mr. 
Bowen 's second wife, but my memory will always hold 
in reverence the excellence of his first one, who was 
one of the most beautiful of women in person and char- 
acter. She reminds me of that idol of the White House, 
Mrs. Lucy Webb Hayes, who was not only for a time 
the first lady of the land by virtue of a partisan tri- 
umph, but innately so by the grace of God, and who was 
never afraid that the gentle manifestation of a human 
interest in the small concerns of everyone about her, 
regardless of their social or official station, would 
detract from the dignity she never had need to assert 
by an air of superiority, indifference or disdain. 

From 1838 to 1842 Mr. Bowen was employed in his 
native locality in mercantile business, and then went 
South. In 1845 he was appointed a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, but was removed from 
that position by the Secretary of the Treasury, Robert 
J. Walker, for refusing to contribute to the fund to 
elect Lewis Cass to the Presidency, and for sending 
out documents against the extension of negro slavery. 
He advocated and aided in the election of Martin Van 
Buren because of his anti-slavery opinions. 

After his removal from that office he became a claim 
agent and was successful in the settlement of accounts 
of army officers who had returned from the Mexican 
War. His business brought him into favorable inter- 
course with influential men of the slave states, who 
recognized his abilities and from 1856 to 1861 fre- 
quently sought to induce him to join in their plan of 
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secession. His firmness in opposing these overtures 
subjected him to severe persecution. He took an active 
part in the Presidential campaigns of 1856 and 1860, 
in behalf of the Republican candidates, and subse- 
quently possessed the confidence of President Lincoln 
in the highest degree. 

In 1861, he was appointed a Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police in the District of Columbia. The 
same year he was made disbursing officer of the United 
States Senate. In 1862, he was appointed Collector 
of Internal Revenue and held that position until he 
was appointed Postmaster of the City of Washington 
in March, 1863, and in that capacity until the close of 
the war in 1865, managed the mails to and from the 
eastern army in the field with general satisfaction. 
When President Johnson removed Edwin M. Stanton 
from the position of Secretary of War and appointed 
General Lorenzo Thomas, Secretary of War ad interim, 
he directed the Postmaster to deliver the mail of the 
War Department to General Thomas, but Mr. Bowen 
promptly handed the mail of that Department to Sec- 
retary Stanton, and by that means defeated the object 
of President Johnson. Mr. Bowen continued as Post- 
master until his election as Mayor of the City of 
Washington in 1868. When he was first appointed 
Postmaster much complaint was made of delay in mail 
deliveries. He discovered that some of the clerks in 
his office habitually left a mass of undistributed mail 
in their desks overnight. He had the desks opened 
one evening and in each case where he found such 
detained letters, removed them and substituted there- 
for an order dismissing the delinquent. 

For eleven years he was a member of the Levy 
Court of the County of Washington in the District 
of Columbia and as such was instrumental in promot- 
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ing many radical improvements in the arrangement 
and betterment of the suburban and agricultural public 
highways. He was especially active in endeavoring to 
restrict the number of places where intoxicating 
liquors were sold and subjecting them to more rigid 
surveillance by the police. 

Mr. Bowen was one of the first people in the District 
to advocate the establishment of a public school system 
for the colored children of Washington, and prepared 
with his own hand every law relating to it which was 
enacted during his lifetime. Under his management 
as trustee and treasurer of this branch of public educa- 
tion the first school buildings for colored children were 
erected. When the City authorities, who were influ- 
enced by racial prejudice against the public education 
of colored chidren, refused to contribute the City's 
share of the fund for such educational purposes, Mr. 
Bowen advanced the necessary money from his own 
private means for nearly a year. These advances 
amounted to over $20,000. He was the first executive 
officer of the District to appoint colored persons to 
offices of public trust and honor. His influence was 
also largely instrumental in securing the enactment of 
the law to vest the colored men with the right of 
suffrage in municipal affairs and to enable negroes 
to be witnesses and jurors in courts of law, and sub- 
jecting them to only such legal penalties as were ap- 
plicable to the white residents of the District. 

The public improvements executed under his ad- 
ministration as Mayor were the inspiration and object 
lessons which led up to the adoption of the compre- 
hensive system of the Board of Public Works. 
Through his encouragement and efforts, the first suc- 
cessful bituminous concrete pavements were invented 
by Mr. Smith and laid in the District. These were 
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probably the first municipal pavements of the kind in 
history. The first of such pavements was a small sec- 
tion of sidewalk on Pennsylvania Avenue in front of 
what was the Central National Bank Building, which 
was laid by Messrs. Smith and Burlew. The next was 
the coal-tar concrete pavement carriage-way on Ver- 
mont Avenue from H to I Streets Northwest, in front 
of The Arlington, by Mr. George Scharf , which was one 
of the most durable pieces of bituminous pavement 
ever laid in this City. The existing plan of number- 
ing homes was also adopted under his administration, 
and a general system of sewerage projected. 

But not the least of his many public benefactions 
was his activity in originating and securing the enact- 
ment of the Act of Congress approved April 6, 1870, 
which authorized the present system of street parking, 
in which he was seconded by Mr. Henry Willard and 
Honorable John Sherman, the details of which are set 
out on page 290 of Volume 3 of the Eecords of this 
Society. 

His activities and public spirit were conspicuous and 
effective in every department of local public concern. 

As every great step in human advancement is made 
from a vantage ground established by the efforts of 
less conspicuous predecessors, so the distinctive 
progress made by Mr. Bowen showed to the versatile 
and ambitious mind of Alexander E. Shepherd the way 
to more comprehensive measures for the improvement 
of the National Capital and the path of his enduring 
fame. 

The first election in the District of Columbia in 
which negroes voted was on June 3, 1867, at which 
members of the Board of Aldermen for expired terms, 
and members of the Common Council, and the Collector 
of Taxes and the Eegister were chosen. 
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Mr. Bowen was Mayor of the City of Washington 
from the first Monday of June, 1868, to the first Mon 
day of June, 1870. He was elected to that position as 
a Eepublican. 

At that election, which was held on Monday, June 1, 
1868, for Mayor, and members of the Board of Alder- 
men and Board of Common Council, Mr. Bowen 
received 9,170 votes; John T. Given, 9,087; Richard 
Wallach, 1, and A. C. Richards, 1, according to the 
report made June 8, 1868, by the committee appointed 
at a joint meeting of those boards. Mr. Bowen accord- 
ingly appeared in the Council Chamber and was then 
and there sworn in as Mayor of the City of Washing- 
ton by the President, Zalmon Richards, of the Board 
of Aldermen, who was presiding over that meeting. 

There was much dissent from that action by Mr. 
Bowen 's opponents, and counter claims were made in 
behalf of his principal rival to such an extent that the 
Democratic members of the Councils also appointed a 
joint committee to count the ballots, and on the 11th 
of June announced the election of a Mayor ad interim, 
in the person of Thomas E. Lloyd. But Mr. Bowen 
obtained the physical possession of the Mayor's office, 
which constituted nine points of the law. The moral 
support of the Superintendent of Police, Major A. C. 
Richards, supplied the remaining point. Mr. Bowen, 
•consequently, performed the duties of Mayor without 
molestation for the full term of two years. 

Many of the supporters of Mr. Given were not Demo- 
crats by affiliation, but voted the Democratic ticket 
because they were not reconciled to accepting as a 
fellow suffragist the negro, whom they had been accus- 
tomed from infancy to regard as a lower class of being. 

On November 6, 1865, this feeling had found expres- 
sion in the Board of Common Council by the introduc- 
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tion of a resolution which passed that body on the 
13th of that month and the Board of Aldermen on the 
20th of the same month, and became law, as follows : 

CHAP. 203. 

JOINT KESOLUTION providing for a special election to 
ascertain the sentiments of the people of Washington on the 
question of negro suffrage. 

Kesolved by the Board of Aldermen and Board of Common 
Council of the City of Washington, That in the event that 
any bill be introduced in Congress for the admission of 
the colored man of this city to the right of suffrage, that 
the Mayor be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed 
to call the Councils together within two days' notice, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration measures for holding 
a special election to ascertain the sentiments of the people 
on the subject. 

Approved November 23, 1865. 

On December 11 the Mayor, in consonance with the 
spirit of that resolution, reported to the Common 
Council that a bill had been introduced in both houses 
of Congress to extend to colored persons the right of 
suffrage in the District. This report was referred to 
a special committee of the Common Council, which on 
the 14th of that month reported a joint resolution 
which resulted in the passage of the following ordi- 
nance in which the Board of Aldermen concurred on 
the same date. 

CHAP. 218. 

AN ACT authorizing a Special Election to ascertain the 
opinion of the people of Washington on the question of 
Negro Suffrage. 

Whereas, Several bills have been introduced in Congress 
having in view the extension of the elective franchise, in 
this city, so as to confer its privileges upon the negro popu- 
lation; and, whereas, the members of the National Legisla- 
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ture, to whom is committed the protection of the interests 
of the people of the National Metropolis, should be correctly 
informed of the sentiments of this community on a question 
so materially affecting their present and future interests, 
as well as the interests of the country generally, Therefore — 

Be it enacted by the Board of Aldermen and Board of 
Common Council of the City of Washington, That the Mayor 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to cause a 
special election to be held on Thursday, the 21st day of 
December, 1865, and cause polls to be opened on that day, 
and to be kept open from eight o'clock in the morning till six 
o'clock in the evening, to enable the legal voters of the City 
of Washington to give expression, in a formal manner, to 
their opinions on the propriety of extending the elective 
franchise to the negro population, now residents, or here- 
after to become residents, within the limits of this Corpora- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That the Commissioners of the 
last election shall be, and are hereby, authorized to act as 
Commissioners of the special election herein provided for; 
and in case of the absence, disability, or refusal of any of 
them to serve, then such vacancy or vacancies shall be filled 
in the manner provided by existing law. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That the Commissioners of this 
special election shall, under the direction of the Mayor, have 
prepared and printed the necessary ballots to enable the 
legal voters of the several election precincts to give a full 
and fair expression of their sentiments upon the question 
herein submitted to them; and that the votes received shall 
Ibe counted by the Commissioners aforesaid and returned to 
the Mayor, who shall transmit a copy of the said returns to 
the presiding officer of each House of Congress, to be laid 
before those bodies, and cause the same to be published in 
the newspapers of this city. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That a sum sufficient to defray 
the expense of said election be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated out of the General Fund. 

Approved December 16, 1865. 
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In pursuance of this ordinance a special election was 
held on the 21st day of December, 1865, the result of 
which is set forth in the following letter from the 
Mayor to the President of the Senate of the United 
States : 

Washington City, Mayor's Office, 
January 6, 1866. 
Hon. L. F. S. Foster, 

President of the Senate of the United States. 
Sir: 

I have the honor, in compliance with an act of the Councils 
of this city, approved December 16, 1865, to transmit through 
you to the Senate of the United States the result of an elec- 
tion held on Thursday, 21st of December, to ascertain the 
opinion of the people of Washington on the question of 
negro suffrage, at which the vote was 6,626, segregated as 
follows : 

Against negro suffrage 6,591 

For negro suffrage 35 

Majority against negro suffrage 6,556 

This vote, the largest, with but two exceptions, ever polled 
in this city, conclusively shows the unanimity of sentiment 
of the people of Washington in opposition to the extension 
of the right of suffrage to that class, and that its integrity 
may be properly appreciate by the Senate, I give the aggre- 
gate of the vote cast at the five elections immediately pre- 
ceding, for Mayor. 

1856 * 5,840 

1858 6,813 

1860 6,975 

1862 4,816 

1864 5,720 

No others, in addition to this minority of thirty-five, are 
to be found in this community who favor the existence of 
the right of suffrage to the class, and in the manner pro- 
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posed, excepting those who have already memoralized the 
Senate in its favor, and who, with but little association, less 
sympathy, and no community of interest or affinity with the 
citizens of Washington, receive here from the general gov- 
ernment, temporary employment, and having, at the Na- 
tional Capital, a residence, limited only to the duration of 
a presidential term, claim, and invariably exercise the elec- 
tive franchise elsewhere. 

The people of this city, claiming an independence of 
thought, and the right to express it, have thus given a grave 
and deliberate utterance, in an unexaggerated way, to their 
opinion and feeling on this subject. 

This unparalled unanimity of sentiment which pervades 
all classes of this community in opposition to the extension 
of the right of suffrage to that class engenders an earnest 
hope that Congress, in according to this expression of their 
wishes, the respect and consideration they would, as indi- 
vidual members, yield to those whom they immediately rep- 
resent, would abstain from the exercise of its absolute 
power, and so avert an impending future, apparently so 
objectionable to those over whom, by the fundamental law 
of the land, they have "exclusive jurisdiction." 

With much respect, I am, sir, 
Your own and the Senate's 
Obedient servant, 

Richard Wallach, Mayor. 

A similar election was held in Georgetown on the 
28th day of December, 1865, in pursuance of the follow- 
ing resolution of the councils of that town : 

A RESOLUTION in regard to Negro Suffrage. 

Whereas it is proposed in the Congress of the United 
States so to amend the charter of Georgetown as to extend 
the elective franchise to persons of color in said town ; and 
whereas such legislation, in the opinion of this Corporation, 
is wholly uncalled for, and would be an act of grievous 
oppression, against which a helpless community have no 
defence, except by an appeal to the sense of justice of Con- 
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gress ; and whereas it may tend to avert this evil to have an 
expression of opinion from the voters of the town : Therefore 

Resolved, That the polls be opened on the twenty -eighth 
day of December inst., and be kept open on said day between 
the hours of 9 o'clock a. m. and 6 p. in., at the several 
precincts of the town, under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Election, for a special balloting by the quali- 
fied voters of the town upon the question whether they are 
in favor of the extension of the right of suffrage by law to 
the colored inhabitants of said town or not — those in favor 
of said extension to vote "Yes," and those opposed thereto 
to vote u No;" and the Commissioners of Election immedi- 
ately after said vote, shall return the result thereof to this 
Corporation. 

Resolved further, That the Mayor be, and he is hereby, 
requested to give due notice of said resolution by publica- 
tion. 

Approved December 22, 1865. 

The result of that election was 712 against negro 
suffrage and one vote in favor of it. 

But the enormous influx into the District of forme:* 
negro slaves from Maryland and Virginia in addition 
to the negroes already resident in the District, offered 
such an opportunity to give the Republican Party con- 
trol of the City of Washington through their enfran- 
chisement, that Congress, which was then preponder- 
antly Republican and zealous to extend the suffrage to 
the blacks, took advantage of this condition by the 
enactment of "An Act to regulate the elective fran- 
chise in the District of Columbia, which President 
Andrew Johnson vetoed, but which the Senate and 
Mouse of Representatives passed on the 7th and 8th of 
January, 1867, respectively (14 Stat. 676). The voters 
under this statute were : 

%t Every male person excepting paupers and persons under 
guardianship, of the age of twenty-one years and upwards, 
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who have not been convicted of any infamous crime or 
offense, and excepting persons who may have voluntarily 
given aid and comfort to the rebels in the rebellion, and 
who have been born or naturalized in the United States, 
and shall have resided in said District for the period of one 
year, and three months in the ward or election precinct in 
which he shall offer to vote, next preceding any election 
therein," 

thus sweeping away all racial and property qualifica- 
tions, and omitting to recognize any kind of educa- 
tional training as a prerequisite to the intelligent or 
responsible exercise of the fundamental function of 
municipal citizenship. 

A stream cannot rise higher than its source, and 
when one reflects upon the dense ignorance, and utter 
absence of ethical apprehension, of a vast portion of 
the voting material of the time, it is a wonder that the 
outcome was not more humiliating to enlightened civic 
sensibility. 

At the election of Mayor on June 6, 1870, Mr. Bo wen 
was opposed by Matthew Gault Emery, who was the 
candidate of those who disagreed with Mr. Bowden's 
policies, those whom he had offended by his resent- 
ments, and those who were ambitious to become con- 
spicuous in municipal affairs upon the ruin of his 
political fortunes. The result of that election was that 
Mr. Emery received 10,076 votes; Mr. Bowen, 6,882, 
and A. C. Eichards, 1. Mr. Emery held the position 
of Mayor from the first Monday in June, 1870, until the 
31st day of May, 1871, inclusive, when the office was 
abolished by the operation of the Act of Congress of 
February 21, 1871, which consolidated the City of 
Washington, Georgetown and the Levy Court, into 
one municipality designated the District of Columbia. 
During the month of May, 1871, the functions of his 
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office, so far as they related to street improvements, 
were overlapped by the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Public Works, which had been created by the Act of 
February 21, 1871. The first wood carriage-way laid 
in the District of Columbia was constructed on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, from First to Fifteenth Streets 
northwest, during Mayor Emery's administration, and 
was the occasion of a notable night celebration on 
Pennsylvania Avenue between those points. 

Mr. Bowen possessed the needful public spirit, fore- 
sight, capacity and energy for municipal enterprise, 
but those qualities were impaired by his facility to 
estrange his co-workers, that restricted his usefulness 
and led to his total discomfiture through the enmities 
thus engendered. The implacable resentment of his 
enemies pursued him to his grave, and even secured 
his removal, in the decrepitude of his eighty-odd years, 
from the humble position of watchman in the State 
Department Building. He was an excellent writer both 
in composition and penmanship. His habits of all 
kinds were simple, and unostentatious. He was a de- 
voted friend and an entertaining companion. 

Mr. Bowen 's principal defect in policy was his dis- 
inclination to conciliate an enemy when it was to his 
advantage to do so ; the contrary of which was one of 
Governor Shepherd's conspicuous traits. That alone, 
in my judgment, prevented Mr. Bowen from forestall- 
ing Governor Shepherd as the physical redeemer of 
the National Capital, and attaining the eminent esti- 
mation in public opinion that has immortalized the 
latter 's muncipal achievements. As an instance of the 
extent to which he often carried his resentments, I 
quote from his letter to the Councils as a retort to a 
resolution of inquiry respecting the cost of issuing cer- 
tain bonds: "When a charge of this character is made 
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by a gentleman, or can be traced to any respectable 
source, I will answer it as the provocation deserves." 

He came with conspicuous credit out of the deal for 
the purchase of the house on I Street next to the 
corner of New Jersey Avenue, which was built by 
John C. Breckenridge, who was Vice-President of the 
United States from March 4, 1857, to March 3, 1861. 
This house had been donated to President Ulysses S. 
Grant, who had agreed in writing to sell it to Mr. 
Bowen, but afterward by unseemly insistence prevailed 
upon Mr. Bowen to relinquish his bargain in order 
that it might be sold at a higher price to those who 
wished to buy it for a present to General William 
Tecumseh Sherman. 

At the time Mr. Bowen was elected and during his 
Mayoralty, he was possessed of considerable wealth, 
but through a bad investment, and particularly through 
becoming bondsman to two contractors for the erection 
of a custom house in the City of Memphis, Tennessee, 
who failed to keep that contract, he lost substantially 
all of his fortune. 

The achievements of both Bowen and Shepherd were 
restricted by the necessity to resort to political manip- 
ulation to secure for the general projects it was their 
aim to effect, the support of the elective branches of 
the governments of which they were the heads. 

Mayor Bowen was obliged to defer to the sectional 
claims of each of the members of the City Council and 
to appoint to delicate &nd important administrative 
positions men whose title to such recognition was 
that they had mustered a cohort of voters at the polls 
on election day, and were too necessary to party domi- 
nation to be subjected to the discipline which was 
essential to the attainment of the best results from 
the expenditure of public money for public purposes. 
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Every inspiration for the establishment of an ideal 
municipal policy was hampered by the contemplation 
that the ward politician must be propitiated with pro- 
fits, and his representative in the councils with patron- 
age or other favors. 

Governor Shepherd as an executive officer of the 
Board of Public Works was embarrassed by the same 
limitations, and in order to secure the means and 
authority to prosecute his great conceptions, was 
obliged to scatter contracts to Congressmen, Assembly- 
men, lobbyists and ward-heelers, with a lavish hand, 
and depend for scrutiny as to the manner of their exe- 
cution upon inspectors who, in many cases, relied for 
retention in office more upon the political influence 
which secured their appointment than upon the fidelity 
with which they performed their official duty. 

As an instance of the grotesque notion of partisan 
fealty which prevailed to a great extent among the 
newly enfranchised negroes, I recall that one of my 
friends rented a house to a prominent negro politician 
in his ward, and failing to get his money became some- 
what importunate and finally told his debtor that he 
would be obliged to eject him unless he paid the debt. 
He was astonished to receive from his debtor the indig- 
nant rejoinder: "You is a hell of a Eepublican ! ' ' 

Upon my return to the office during Mr. Bowen's 
administration, after a short absence, one of the 
colored Superintendents of Streets accosted me with 
the statement that the official who acted in my stead 
had no manners ; and gave as the reason for his indig- 
nation that he had been addressed in a letter as 
" Mister,' ' whereas he thought he should have been 
called at least " Esquire.' ' 

Tom Bowie, another notorious negro politician of 
that regime, was drowned by falling from the stern 
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of a steam tug which was drawing a big scow filled 
with a choice assortment of potential negro voters 
from the pine-bordered strand of Charles and Prince 
George's Counties of Maryland, who by the mere fact 
of their gender were superior to such political incom- 
petents as Julia Ward Howe, George Eliot, Harriet 
Martineau, Frances Willard, Jane Addams, and many 
of my present auditors. 

Yet it is uue to the citizenship of those times to add 
that many of the members of the Councils and Legis- 
lature were men whose intelligence, public spirit and 
sense of duty were equal to those of the best element 
in any community: men whom it is an honor to have 
known and whose names are mentioned only with rev- 
erence. Among the most conspicuous and active of 
these was Mr. Appleton P. Clark, whose voice and vote 
were always found in advocacy of municipal progress 
and good administration, and for whom it was my 
honorable privilege to vote on several occasions, and 
once to help him defeat an unworthy opponent, whose 
habitual inquiry when asked to support a measure 
in which an appropriation was involved was, "How 
much of the hair on this dog is for me!" The legisla- 
tive record of Mr. Clark especially attests remarkable 
zeal and achievement in matters of public education. 

After the conclusion of the Civil War, which had 
focussed the attention of the country on the City of 
Washington, the need for the civic betterment of the 
National Capital became pressingly apparent to all 
visitors, in order that it might comport with the power 
and dignity of the nation it represented. Many of the 
more substantial and sagacious of its residents began 
to doubt that the elective system then in vogue vested 
in the control of municipal affairs a sufficiently con- 
centrated and independent authority to meet the 
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obvious need for peremptory administration of those 
affairs. The effect of that system was a sort of des- 
ultory accumulation of municipal improvements, 
without regard to the interest of the whole. But the 
worst phase of the status was the lack of any method- 
ical participation of the general government in the 
expense or management of those public works upon 
which the appearance, safety and comfort of the Seat 
of Government depended. 

Out of the humiliation which this chaotic state en- 
gendered, a sentiment developed in favor of a form 
of local government more directly responsible to the 
national direction, and this sentiment found expression 
in an extended movement in favor of a commission 
form of government for the District of Columbia. 

The prevalence of this sentiment during Mayor 
Bowen's administration became so obvious that the 
newly enfranchised element which then held the bal- 
ance of local municipal power, became apprehensive 
as to the security of their prestige, and protested 
through one of their spokesmen, Carter A. Stewart, a 
mulatto member of the Board of Aldermen, who intro- 
duced the following resolution in that body on January 
10, 1870, which passed that board on the same day, 
and the Common Council on the 17th of the same 
month : 

Board of Aldermen 489. 

"Whereas it is currently reported that a movement is in 
progress to obtain from Congress a change in the form of 
government of this municipality, by withdrawal of the char- 
ter by which the present Corporation is established, and sub- 
stituting therefor a board of Commissioners to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, which would deprive 
the citizens of Washington of any voice in the choice of their 
rulers, and imply that the people of this city are not quali- 
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tied for the exercise of the right of suffrage and of self- 
government as allowed to every other people under our 
republican institutions; therefore, 

"Resolved by the Board &c. y That we earnestly and sol- 
emnly enter our protest against any movement having for 
its object the placing of this City under a board of commis- 
sioners, appointed by the President, who maj T often be 
unacquainted with the local interests of the city, and 
strangers to the sentiments and desires of its people; and 
that the Mayor be, and he is hereby, requested to communi- 
cate a copy of this preamble and resolution to the Com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives of the United States." 

It is interesting and instructive to note that the 
reversion of the government of the District from a 
government by unqualified male suffrage to an admin- 
istration by directly appointed agents of the United 
States was not a sudden impulse but was due to the 
gradual growth of a very extended belief that the 
conditions which prevailed during the time of Mayor 
Bowen's mayoralty, and his predecessors and suc- 
cessor, were not such as inured in the best way to the 
attainment of the object of the projectors of the 
National Capital and it is important for those who 
are concerned for the welfare of the District to con- 
sider whether Congress may feel justified in entrusting 
its responsibility for the management of the local 
affairs of the Seat of Government to those residents 
of the District, who do not claim legal residence else- 
where, regardless of any concern as to the competency 
of their citizenship. 

Mr. Bowen was keenly alert to the aesthetic possi- 
bilities of the City of Washington. He was fond of 
the view from the Capitol Building, both down New 
Jersey Avenue and up Delaware Avenue, and fondly 
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hoped that some day the scenic advantages of those 
vistas would be utilized. The hill on the south side of 
the Eastern Branch provided as it still does an admir- 
able objective for the New Jersey Avenue project; 
while Patterson's Woods at the north end of Delaware 
Avenue then furnished an unsurpassed opportunity 
for artistic treatment in that direction. I never look at 
the huge obstruction across Delaware Avenue known 
as the Union Station, whose somewhat impressive 
fagade appears to have been designed to support an 
unsightly pea-green roof, without a pathetic recollec- 
tion of his admiration for the landscape potentiality 
which it has frustrated. 

As the silhouette of his achievements and efforts in 
the public behalf appears upon the background of time, 
the outlines are those of a figure of more than ordinary 
proportions, and deserving of a commendatory tribute 
from those who have been enabled thereby to attain a 
broader apprehension and better results in the field of 
municipal betterment. 

It is good ground for reproach, especially to the 
colored people of the District for whom he did so 
much, that his grave is not distinguished by a worthy 
monument. 



